no                     A MASTER OF PASTICHE

this, and that Picasso is perfectly entitled to employ these means since
he triumphantly justifies them. I would say that whilst this utilization
of an adopted manner begins the development of all young artists,
whilst the influence and traditions of his predecessors are at the basis
of all great artists' work, that to carry on this procedure throughout a
long life is not to develop a vision but to perfect a pastiche. Changing
the derivation does not complete the artist. The difference between
say, Breughel and Picasso, is that whilst Breughel produced pastiches
of Bosch in his youth he looked at nature as well and eventually
arrived at a mature and personal vision of nature itself, whereas
Picasso has never been able to shed the element-of pastiche underlying
his work because he has always looked to art and not to nature to
supply his visual material. Paradoxically the dilettanti of to-day who
are so foolishly quick to despise a legitimate influence present in a
young artist's work are prepared to swallow with delight the painting
of Picasso whose derivations have been so blatant for forty years.
Originality is in itself an exceedingly unimportant aspect of art from
the point of view of the practitioner, and it has only achieved a
spurious importance during the twentieth century, the very times
which have been dominated by Picasso himself. This significant
paradox is in my view one of the major disservices which the art of
Picasso has paid to contemporary painting, for it is Picasso's transitions
from one derivation to another which have created the false sup-
position that self-conscious variation of style is originality and there-
fore commendable. Genuine originality in painting is not a conscious
virtue but merely the artist's minute personal addition made to a
tradition by the study of nature, In a broadcast recently, an admirer
of Picasso praised him for the fact that he had c opened his mind with
astounding versatility to a wide number of stylistic influencesJ and went
on to enumerate them at length, as if there were some unusual virtue
contained therein. But is there? and is his constant delving into the
secrets of gradually evolved methods applicable to the problems and
ways of thought of divers times past, compatible with Picasso's mystic
dictum, 'I find, I do not seek5? Theft may be the perquisite of genius
in an art but kleptomania is another thing.

Perhaps the reply to my argument would be to repeat that any
means are legitimate to attain the ends and are not Picasso's ends
marvellous? In my view the whole of Picasso's art has been an
intellectual exercise of which ninety per cent has been pure artistic
vampirism without the natural visual stimulus necessary to produce
great art. Picasso is a genius after all and can only be judged by those
standards, for his ends are, if nothing else, marvellous as sheer
virtuosity. Marvellous, but utterly false, and the means carry with
them, in Picasso^s supernormal talents, a tremendous power to
communicate the spurious and to menace the living stream which